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satisfactory. It will scarcely raise Whitelocke's reputation either as a 
statesman or as a patriot. Though he was an acute lawyer, and hu- 
mane in his sentiments, he was timid and vacillating in policy ; and the 
reproach of insincerity rests heavily on some parts of his conduct. In 
more quiet times he might have been a great lawyer or a successful 
diplomatist ; but he was not equal to the position into which he was 
thrown during the civil war. 



11. — 1. The Diaries and Correspondence of the Eight Hon. George 
Eose : containing Original Letters of the Most Distinguished States- 
men of his Day. Edited by the Bev. Leveson Vernon Har- 
court. London: Eichard Bentley. 1860. 2 vols. 8vo. pp. xvi. 
and 518, 527. 

2. The Diary and Correspondence of Charles Abbot, Lord Col- 
chester, Speaker of the House of Commons, 1802 - 1817. Edited 
by his Son, Charles, Lord Colchester. London : John Murray. 
1861. 3 vols. 8vo. 

3. The Autobiography and Correspondence of Mart Granville, 
Mrs. Delant : with interesting Reminiscences of George the Third 
and Queen Charlotte. Edited by the Eight Honorable Lady 
Llanover. London: Eichard Bentley. 1861. 3 vols. 8vo. 

4. Autobiography, Letters, and Literary Remains of Mrs. Piozzi 
(Thrale). Edited, with Notes, and an Introductory Account of 
her Life and Writings, by A. Hayward, Esq., Q. C. Boston : 
Ticknor and Fields. 1861. 12mo. pp. 531. 

No period of English history has been so amply illustrated as the 
reign of George III. It might seem, indeed, as though almost every 
person of note in that age kept a diary, and wrote or preserved letters, 
with a view to posthumous publication ; and within a quarter of a cen- 
tury more than a hundred volumes of " Diaries and Correspondence "' 
must have been given to the world. The increased facilities for the 
transmission of letters in that reign, as compared with the preceding cen- 
tury, tended to make letter-writing fashionable ; while travelling was 
still attended with too many discomforts and inconveniences to allow of 
much personal intercourse between town and country. Under these 
circumstances it is not surprising that the art of letter-writing attained 
to a degree of perfection which we fear that it no longer possesses ; and, 
fortunately, enough of this correspondence has been preserved to enable 
us to form almost as clear a conception of the statesmen then directing 
public affairs as if we had personally known them. The published dia- 
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ries and letters of the period are an invaluable contribution to historical 
literature ; and it is with much satisfaction that we add to this rich cat- 
alogue the volumes named above. All of them have been published 
within a few months, and all add something by way of corroboration or 
amendment to our previous knowledge of the social and political history 
of England. 

Of the four letter-writers named at the head of this notice, George 
Rose never held a seat in the Cabinet, but he was always an active 
politician, and during nearly half of his life he was connected with the 
government, and on terms of friendship and intimacy with the head of 
the administration. In politics he was one of the most devoted follow- 
ers of the younger Pitt, to whose patronage he owed his entrance into 
office, and he was for nearly a quarter of a century one of that great 
man's confidential advisers. To this circumstance much the larger part 
of his reputation may be traced ; and the chief interest of his " Diaries 
and Correspondence " arises from the light which they throw on Mr. 
Pitt's life and character. Many of the letters printed in his Correspond- 
ence are from Mr. Pitt himself, or relate directly to him ; and a large 
part of the Diaries consists of notes of conversation with him. Among 
Mr. Rose's correspondents were the Bishop of Lincoln (Pitt's biogra- 
pher), Lord Auckland, Mr. Canning, and other prominent politicians ; 
and the whole collection, which covers a period of nearly forty years, 
possesses much historical interest. But it has been edited in a manner 
which can scarcely be too severely criticised. The materials are ar- 
ranged according to no well-considered plan ; reference to particular 
documents is rendered difficult by the want of an Index ; there are no 
biographical notes or illustrations ; and the size of the volumes is in- 
creased nearly one half by the addition of a worthless commentary. We 
have never, indeed, seen a worse-edited book, or one in which the utter 
incompetency of the editor was more obvious. A bigoted admiration 
of Mr. Pitt, and an equally insane hatred of Mr. Fox, and of the Whigs 
generally, appear to be Mr. Harcourt's chief qualifications for editing a 
correspondence which is in itself interesting and instructive, and which 
might have been made even more valuable, if he had understood the 
duties and responsibilities of an editor. 

Charles Abbot, first Lord Colchester, whose journal and private let- 
ters fill the next three volumes on our list, was the son of a clergyman 
of the Church of England, and was born at Abingdon in Berkshire on 
the 14th of October, 1757. He was educated at Westminster and at 
Christ-Church College, Oxford, where he gained several prizes. After 
leaving Oxford, in the summer of 1778, he went abroad, and resided 
for some time on the Continent, for the further prosecution of his 
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studies. Early in 1783 he was admitted to the bar, but he did not ac- 
quire much distinction as a lawyer ; and on the death of his brother, in 
1794, he determined to relinquish all hope of achieving success in this 
field of professional labor, and accepted the appointment of Clerk of 
the Rules in the Court of King's Bench. In June, 1795, he entered 
Parliament as one of the nominees of the Duke of Leeds, though he 
afterward claimed the right to pursue an independent course in support 
of the measures of Mr. Pitt. On the formation of the Addington min- 
istry, in 1801, he was made Chief Secretary for Ireland. He remained 
in that country as successor to Lord Castlereagh for a little more than 
six months, when he was chosen Speaker of the House of Commons. 
This important position he held until May, 1817, when he was forced 
by declining health to vacate the chair, and was transferred to the 
Upper House, with the title of Baron Colchester. In 1819 he went 
abroad in pursuit of health, and he remained on the Continent for 
nearly three years. On his return he took part occasionally in the dis- 
cussions in the House of Lords, and rendered himself conspicuous as 
one of the opponents of Catholic Emancipation. He died on the 7th 
of May, 1829, and was buried in the north transept of Westminster 
Abbey, near the graves of Pitt and Fox, Canning and Castlereagh. 

Lord Colchester was not a man of brilliant parts, but the position of 
First Commoner in England, which he held for more than fifteen years, 
gives interest and importance to his opinions respecting the men with 
whom he was officially connected and the measures which were dis- 
cussed before him. Few persons were more favorably situated to ob- 
serve the course of events, and though the selection from his papers 
now published is among the least interesting of its class, it is in some 
respects invaluable. The Diary begins on the 27th of October, 1795, 
shortly after he entered Parliament, and comes down almost without 
interruption to April 26, 1829, nearly to the last hour of his life. On 
several interesting and important points it affords new and unexpected 
information. Among these are the formation and early history of the 
Addington ministry, the opposition to Catholic Emancipation, and the 
resignation of the ultra Tories on the appointment of Canning as prime 
minister. In some of the early entries relative to Mr. Abbot's resigna- 
tion of his seat in the House of Commons as member for the University 
of Oxford, Mr. Canning appears in a very unfavorable light. Nowhere 
else have we seen such striking proofs of that personal vanity which 
was one of the chief defects in his character ; but it should be observed 
that Lord Colchester seems always to have been unfriendly to Canning, 
and is quite likely to have done him some injustice. Among Lord 
Colchester's correspondents are Lords Eedesdale, Sidmouth, Castle- 
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reagh, and Amherst, Dr. Philpotts, now Bishop of Exeter, Mr. Pitt, 
Sir Robert Peel, Mr. Canning, the Duke of Wellington, and most of 
the party leaders of his time. Many of these letters are short and in- 
significant, but some are of much historical importance ; and several 
other documents and memoranda of interest are now first printed. 

Though the portion of Mrs. Delany's Correspondence now published 
ends only a few months after the accession of George III., we have the 
promise of another instalment, bringing the work down to her death in 
1788, during a part of which period she resided at the court of that 
monarch ; and it may therefore be very properly included in our 
present list. Mary Delany was a niece of George Granville, first 
Earl of Lansdowne, and was born on the 14th of May, 1700. Her 
father was a man of very little property, and much of her early life 
was passed away from home. At the age of seventeen she was forced 
by her uncle to marry a Cornish squire old enough to be her grand- 
father. This person, Pendarves by name, was coarse and brutal in his 
habits, and his only recommendation was his great wealth, which her 
uncle supposed would before long make her one of the richest widows 
in England. With this venerable husband she lived for seven dreary 
years, in a dilapidated old house in Cornwall, performing all the duties 
of a wife with the most assiduous fidelity until his death. When he 
died he left no will, and his fortune passed to his own family. Mrs. Pen- 
darves was therefore left with but slender means of support. For the 
next eighteen years she remained a widow, residing partly in Ireland 
and partly in England ; and in 1743 she again married. Her second 
husband was Dr. Patrick Delany, an Irish clergyman, much older 
than his wife, but a man of many excellent qualities, and of some 
ability as a writer. Her second term of married life extended over a 
quarter of a century, and appears to have been productive of much 
quiet happiness. After Dr. Delany's death his widow returned to 
England, and became a great favorite with the king and queen, from 
whom she received many proofs of affectionate regard. She died at the 
age of eighty-eight, leaving an unblemished name and a reputation for 
skill in every elegant accomplishment. The three memorial volumes 
edited by her kinswoman, Lady Llanover, include an Autobiographical 
Fragment written late in life, a series of autobiographical letters ad- 
dressed to her friend the Duchess of Portland, and several hundred 
miscellaneous letters, most of which are to her sister, Mrs. Dewes. 
Mrs. Delany wrote with great ease and simplicity, and her correspond- 
ence presents a charming picture of her own life, beside throwing 
much light on the social condition of England and Ireland in the last 
century. But the collection is unreasonably voluminous, and its size 
23* 
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will deter many persons from reading it. Those who give the volumes 
a cursory examination will be amply repaid for the time thus spent. 
They will find much that is new, and will carry away from the book a 
better idea of the domestic life of cultivated people in England in the 
last century than can be obtained anywhere else. 

The last volume on our list owes its interest to the personal history 
of Mrs. Piozzi, and to the celebrity which she acquired through John- 
son's friendship for her, and in consequence of her second marriage, 
rather than to the intrinsic importance of the letters and other papers 
included in it. The collection is prefaced by an elaborate account of 
her life and writings, by the editor, a well-known contributor to the 
Edinburgh Review. This sketch covers nearly a hundred and sixty 
pages, and though it comprises many interesting facts and anecdotes, it 
is open to criticism as being needlessly prolix, and as including many 
statements which are afterward repeated in other parts of the volume. 
Of the remainder of the book, about one half is filled by a selection 
from Mrs. Piozzi's correspondence, extending over the last twenty-five 
years of her life, and for the most part confined to her letters to Sir 
James Fellowes, one of her executors. These letters are often lively 
and entertaining, and contain much pleasant gossip and criticism ; but 
notwithstanding Mrs. Piozzi's reputation, they are much inferior in 
ease and gracefulness of expression to the letters of Mrs. Delany. 
Mrs. Piozzi was never an elegant or forcible writer, either in her pri- 
vate letters or in her published works ; and after reading Mr. Hay- 
ward's selection from her writings, it is difficult to escape from the 
conclusion that she has been greatly overrated. Beside his selection 
from her correspondence, Mr. Hayward has given about twenty pages 
of autobiographical memoranda, apparently taken from different note- 
books, some characteristic marginal notes made by her in a copy of 
Wraxall's " Memoirs of my own Time," and in a copy of the " Let- 
ters to and from Dr. Johnson," and several interesting excerpts from 
" Thraliana," chiefly relating to Miss Streatfield, Fanny Burney, Ba- 
retti, and the Misses Thrale. The department especially designated as 
" Literary Remains " includes a large number of short pieces in prose 
and verse, and some extracts from Mrs. Piozzi's work on " British 
Synonymy." They are in no respect remarkable, but are interesting 
for the light which they throw on the intellectual character of a woman 
who held so conspicuous a place in literary and fashionable society at 
the close of the last century. 



